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be loving and kind and forgiving, even to enemies. He 
teaches that there is a plain and simple law to guide us 
in our conduct to others, which is, to do as we would 
be done by. In all these great lessons he is our example 
as well as our teacher. 

Now contrast for a moment the deeds of war and the 
deeds of that love which Christ commanded. How dif- 
ferent they are ! " Love worketh no ill to his neighbor ; " 
love " overcometh evil with good ; " but in war men do 
each other all possible hurt, and seek to repay the evil 
done to them by far greater evil done in return. Is 
there not, therefore, a terrible contradiction between our 
religion and war ? 

It is true that there is much about war in the Old 
Testament, and it is even said that God commanded it ; 
but where there is a difference between the teaching of 
the Old Testament and the New, we Christians must, of 
course, follow Christ. When he was speaking of the 
Old Testament prophets and teachers, he said: "Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, ' An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ; ' but I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil ; " plainly showing that his teaching must 
overrule all other. If we really wish to obey him and 
to fulfill his law of love, we must think and speak of 
neighboring nations as we should like them to think and 
speak of us. We should let our friends and companions 
know how we feel about these things, and we should try 
to persuade them to be true to Christ's law of love. We 
may be sure that if nations and their rulers did unto 
others as they would be done by, there would not be 
many quarrels. Friendship and love are stronger de- 
fenses than armies and navies ; but if differences should 
arise, they ought to be settled justly by arbitration and 
not made worse by war, which never really settles them . 

IV. 

We know that many good and brave men are soldiers, 
but that does not make war right. Even good men may 
be mistaken, and they are mistaken when they are not 
Christlike. 

We all admire their bravery, but there is a nobler 
courage shown in saving and helping others than in kill- 
ing or injuring them. The Son of Man came to save 
life, not to destroy. We do not need to become soldiers 
to prove our bravery. We have all read of the courageous 
deeds done by firemen, sailors, miners and others. 
Women, too, as well as men, have risked and lost their 
lives in seeking to save others. The noblest courage is 
not physical, but moral courage, which leads us to keep 
true, in word and deed, to what we know to be right, in 
spite of all difficulties and dangers. 

No bravery on the part of the soldier can alter the 
cowardly nature of much that is done in war. For the 
strong attack the weak ; the well-armed fall upon the ill- 
armed. The enemy is often taken unawares, and Ihere 
are all kinds of lying, spying and deceit in war. 

Even if the object of a war be righteous, we cannot 
but see that the means used are unrighteous. There can 
be no true glory in shedding the blood of our fellowmen. 

Neither music nor uniforms nor pride nor patriotism 
ought to blind us to the fact that this war system is 
wasteful, foolish, cruel, unjust and unchristian. 

Let us then strive and pray that men may cease from 
war. Each one of us can do something to help forward 
the cause of peace. In so doing we shall bring nearer 



that day when " God's kingdom shall come, and God's 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven." 
Your affectionate friend, 
Liverpool, Eng. Ellen Robinson. 

,1 .» . . 

The Insanity of the Civilized Nations. 

BY REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 

Reprinted from "Unity." 

Twenty-five years ago (1884) we spent less than forty 
millions of dollars on our army, less than eighteen millions 
on the navy. Through the '90s till 1898, when we began 
to have Spanish and Philippine war-bills to pay, the army 
averaged fifty millions a year. This year (1909) it costs 
ninety-five millions, and next year is to cost one hundred 
and one millions, — double. Through the '90s till 1898 
the navy averaged thirty millions a year ; this year it 
costs one hundred and twenty- three millions, and for 
next year one hundred and thirty-seven million dollars 
are appropriated, — more than quadruple, — with expecta- 
tion of large increase beyond. This exclusive of pensions, 
which, during the same period, have been costing from 
one hundred and forty millions to, now, one hundred and 
sixty millions a year. All told, our entail of expense for 
past war and our preparation for possibilities of new war 
are costing the country today nearly four hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, — more than either England or France 
or Germany is spending, with great standing armies and 
constant exposure to war-risks. Four hundred millions 
of dollars a year! That is more than the total cost of 
the national government a few years ago. We reached 
the " billion-dollar Congress " sometime in the '90s ; now 
we accept the " billion-dollar session " as a matter of 
course. And the national deficit this year, our new 
President assures us, is to be $100,000,000. 

What has happened between 1898 and 1909 to account 
for increase like this in the army and navy expenses? 
First, a little war, — short, swift, unheroic and easy, as 
wars go. It left in our hands a distant archipelago, 
whose subjugation became, it was claimed, a matter of 
duty, while it made our republic for the first time an 
"imperial" power, and exposed us as never before to 
national temptation and peril. Since that war, ten years 
of profound peace between us and the rest of the world. 
Ten years without insult or threat. Ten years without 
cloud of war anywhere on our horizon, save the cloud we 
ourselves caused to hang over the Philippine Islands. 
Ten years during which we have apparently been better 
liked by the nations than ever yet in our history. Ten 
years, moreover, during which the longing and the trend 
of the world have been stronger toward peace than ever 
before: two Hague Conferences within the period; a 
Court of Arbitration established ; Peace Congresses sev- 
eral and of several kinds ; our White House Viking him- 
self " sheathing the swords of a million men " in the 
Peace of Portsmouth, and winning the Nobel Peace Prize 
for his feat; treaties of arbitration and alliance multiply- 
ing between nations abroad, with no less than three and 
twenty such treaties arranged between our country and 
others; and an International Federation of American 
Republics brought into being. All these things have 
happened within the ten years. And it is during these 
years of peace and things making for peace that our army 
budget has doubled, our navy budget has quadrupled ! 
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What accounts for the increase ? That little war at 
the beginning almost wholly accounts for it ; a fact that 
raises all sorts of questions of worth-whileness and 
strong suspicions of folly in the inglorious conquest and 
bargain of 1898. But yes or no as to that, what dispro- 
portion — under the conditions of these ten years — what 
disproportion between the cause and the expanding con- 
sequence, between the new dangers of attack and the 
efforts put forth to forestall them! The subconscious 
panic in which we have lived since the days of Manila 
and Santiago — this subconscious panic, caught from 
the panic that is epidemic in Europe, which has so long 
kept the peoples there poor with the burden of standing 
armies, and to-day is driving the foremost nations of 
civilization into the frenzied race to outbuild each other 
in Dreadnoughts — this subconscious panic of ours, is 
it sheer stupidity or is it insanity ? 

Call it which you will, is the infection due to Roose- 
velt and his influence? To him more than to any other 
one man or to any ten thousand men in the country. If 
he has done more good than any President since Lin- 
coln, — and I am of those who think that he has, — he 
is also responsible for more harm than any; and the 
harm has come from the cowboy element in him. But 
the anachronism and the delusion have not been alone 
his. Congress has shared in them, and under the Con- 
gress, the people. The people, as a whole, have been 
with the President, accepting and approving his plea. 
And what is that plea ? That only by preparing for war 
can we preserve peace ; that insults are waiting, unless 
we go bristling in armor ; that attack may at any time 
come, unless we forever are showing our teeth. The 
world is a cowboy world to Roosevelt. This is the plea 
of a man undeveloped enough to fear that he cannot 
hold his own against insult save by his pistol and fist. 
And we as a people are undeveloped enough to be afraid 
with him. Our wide oceans afford us little protection ; 
our fortified shores are all insufficient; our present 
swarms of cruisers and battleships too feeble and few ; 
our freedom from traditions of hostility, such as enthrall 
the nations of Europe, is nothing ; our freedom, too, from 
entangling alliances, nothing ; our wealth, our resources, 
our recognized energy have no barrier-force ; the known 
certainty that we would rise as one man and again 
fling treasure, life, everything into resistance, if need 
be, this counts as nothing at all ; above all, our 
democratic ideals, our national behavior, our American 
justice, our good-will methods of dealing with other 
nations have no guardian potency in them. We do 
not yet live in a world in which character, added to 
vast physical power, is the least guarantee of security. 
It is still a cowboy world, and we, all of us, live on the 
frontier. Nothing, nothing, nothing but actual guns and 
larger guns, steel and thickening steel, powder and pow- 
der intensifying to dynamite, Dreadnoughts and ever 
more terrible Dreadnoughts, can, in this twentieth cen- 
tury of Christian civilization, save us from insult, attack 
and conquest. Us, who, with our microscopic army and 
minimum navy, have for a century hardly been able to 
know how a national insult would feel ! 

The faithlessness of all this in an age throbbing like 
ours with rising moralities, surging like ours with new 
international sympathies, breaking out like ours into 
national generosities over each other's calamities; an 



age that is discounting diplomacy in favor of frankness ; 
that is shuddering at the horrors of war and rushing the 
Red Cross of pity to every battlefield ; that is honoring 
honor, justifying justice, loving love as never before in 
history, — the faithlessness and the moral cowardice of 
it in an age like this to dare trust nothing at all to the 
armor of national righteousness ! Is it stupidity or is it 
insanity ? Roosevelt's own act in returning to weakened 
China the over-charged indemnity millions — simple act 
of national ethics, of national conscience — has done 
more to protect and strengthen America in the Pacific, 
and more for the peace of the world and the future, than 
all the battleship projects of his two terms at Washington. 
One single act of national nobility. That is true leader- 
ship. That is the Roosevelt whom the future will honor. 

The woe of the other Roosevelt's way of keeping the 
peace is tragically in evidence to-day. The insanity 
deepens and spreads as the nations indulge in it. It 
catches from one to another till even the little ones have 
it. Our " consecrated battleships " go as angels of peace 
round the world, leaving a wake of example behind them, 
and Argentina and Brazil begin to lay down new battle- 
ship keels ; Australia and China take note ; canny Japan 
welcomes, smiles, observes and remembers; Italy and 
Spain are impressed ; France, Germany, England cal- 
culate harder ; and America hurrahs home her angels 
perfected in straight-shooting and battle manoeuvres. 
This for America ; while abroad what pathos in Europe's 
present predicament! The rivalry there in preserving 
the peace in the Roosevelt way is straining her nations 
to the gasp with conscription and taxes, and cluttering 
her harbors with battleships that age in five years, each 
one costing a ten or twelve millions that, put into sanita- 
tion, education, internal development, would mean forti- 
fication indeed. The panic intensifies. Last month a 
mere stage play sent Englishmen scurrying into their 
uniforms. This week a morning paper (March 16) con- 
tained an English Commission's Report showing that in 
England and Wales there are 930,000 persons in receipt 
of poor-law relief at a cost of $33,000,000 a year. The 
very next day's headlines (March 17) announced : 
" Britain learns Germans are building Dreadnoughts 
more rapidly than was imagined. Dramatic revelation 
in Parliament arouses and alarms the whole land. 
'Small Navy' party gives in and expenditure will be 
unlimited," — and the government is called on to decide 
whether it shall be four or eight Dreadnoughts " of the 
newest type to ensure the safety of the empire ! " There, 
at a drop, go double the $33,000,000 in a spasm lest 
England's "two-power standard" be lost. Last year 
President Roosevelt prayed to Congress for "four ad- 
ditional battleships of the most advanced type as a vital 
and immediate need, and as a measure of peace, not of 
war." But a writer in the Scientific American has just 
been counting up Germany's sea guns, and warns us that 
" nothing short of an annual program of five Dread- 
noughts can save the United States from being ousted 
from its naval position." America thus has been formally 
entered in the race that is ruining Europe. And so the 
madness goes merrily on. Is it stupidity or is it insanity ? 

How far will it go ? How far can it go ? There must 
be stop somewhere. And there are but two ways to 
stop. One is the way of government bankruptcies, 
whirlwinds of war, and sheer inanition of the civilized 
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nations, with possibility then that the world's unciviliza- 
tion, seizing the opportunity as before, will surge and 
struggle again for the mastery. The other way is for 
the civilized peoples, with uplifted hands and solemn 
oaths, to bind themselves in a League of Good Faith to 
limit armaments, to arbitrate disputes, to rely on inter- 
national courts and international police, to cease from 
swagger and to trust more to forces of character. Of 
necessity there would be risks, as there are in all forms 
of trust ; but also for each such risk the protecting arm 
of the League. Is not this the sole other way ? " But 
not to-day this!" Perhaps not; yet, after more mad- 
ness and deeper exhaustion, what other way will there 
be than, weary and bleeding, to at last come together 
and covenant thus ? 

But to-day this — were we brave! And of all the 
peoples, we of America, in the cool of our distance and 
safety, might begin to-morrow to inaugurate sanity. Is 
there no one yonder in Washington now who will save 
us from joining in Europe's mad race, her disastrous 
delusion? No one to remove from the Capitol that 
shameful ideal so recently placed there — of a Jesus 
armed to the teeth as the Prince of Peace and Good- 
will? No one who will bid our young nation awake to 
its mission and lead the world on towards what may 
deserve the name " Civilization ? " 



How to Secure a Just Peace. 

BY PROF. CHARLES M. MEAD, LL. D. 

The address of ex-Secretary Root at the dinner given 
in his honor by the Peace Society of the City of New 
York, as reported in the April Advocate of Peace, is 
for the most part an admirable statement of the causes 
of war and of the best methods of preserving peace. But 
in what he says upon the relation of peace to justice one 
fails to find quite the right conclusion. "Peace," he 
says, " can never be except as it is founded upon justice." 
And then he goes on to urge that " we should promote 
and insist upon the willingness of our country to do jus- 
tice to all countries of the earth." And then he further 
sets forth the mischievousness of a popular feeling which 
is not willing " to recognize the fact that there is some 
right on the other side," and goes on to remark that " if 
the people of two countries want to fight, they will find 
an excuse, a pretext," and that what is needed in order 
to prevent war is a kindly, benevolent feeling between 
the nations. 

All this is very well and very true, and can hardly be 
enforced too much. But there is, after all, an implication 
in it that the only effectual preventive of war is such a 
moral training of the nations as will make impossible 
those international jealousies and suspicions which are 
the fruitful source of international conflicts. And we 
know only too well how hard and how slow that training 
must be. Is there no way of averting wars until that 
millennial state is reached ? It seems strange that Sec- 
retary Root, who has negotiated so many arbitration trea- 
ties, should have said nothing about them as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. His opening proposi- 
tion, that " peace can never be except as it is founded 
on justice," at once suggests the question, How, in each 
case of dispute or friction, is it to be determined what 
the justice of the case really is? In point of fact each 



nation is naturally inclined to think itself to be in the 
right ; and Mr. Root speaks of no method of settling the 
quarrel except diplomacy. And yet he says that in such 
a case " it is the duty of the diplomatic representatives to 
argue each the cause of his own country." That is, like 
lawyers arguing for their clients, each nation is bound — 
as it certainly is naturally inclined — to insist on the 
justice of its own cause. Now, although diplomacy may, 
and often does, suffice to remove international friction, 
yet it is obvious that, so long as the negotiators are con- 
fessedly and almost necessarily one-sided and partial, 
each committed to the side of his own government, there 
is small chance of pure justice being ascertained and car- 
ried out as the result of the diplomatic controversy. In 
the case of lawyers arguing in court, this one-sidedness 
is a recognized fact, and there is a judge or jury to de- 
cide between them. What is needed in international 
controversies is obviously a similar impartial tribunal to 
determine what the just solution is, — in short, arbitration. 

This proposition, that peace should be founded on 
justice, or that justice is more important than peace, has 
been a favorite maxim of President Roosevelt. It has 
a captivating sound, and seems indeed almost axiomatic. 
But as he has used it there has always been an implication 
that, in a case of international dispute of our own, we are 
to decide where justice lies. He has assumed that the 
United States can never be guilty of injustice ; that, if 
any other nation has a quarrel with us, it must be in the 
wrong, and therefore that we need always to be ready to 
maintain our cause by force. Hence his battleship mania. 
This attitude was strikingly conspicuous when Colombia, 
deeming that her rights had been infringed by our con- 
duct respecting Panama, asked that the case might be 
referred to arbitrators. Our government refused to 
accede to this on the ground that such a reference would 
imply on our part an acknowledgment that we had per- 
haps done wrong, a confession that would be inconsistent 
with our dignity as a nation ! 

Of course every other nation has an equal right to 
assume that it can never do wrong, and to refuse to 
resort to arbitration. But if all take this attitude, then 
no arbitration is possible ; and equally true is it that the 
establishment of justice as a basis of peace is also im- 
possible. In the case of a quarrel between two nations, 
if it is to be justly settled, there is no sure way of this 
being done except by arbitration. It is ridiculous to 
hold that either one of two parties to a controversy is 
fitted to pass a definite sentence on the intrinsic merits 
of the controversy. It is, if possible, still more ridiculous 
to hold that a war between the two nations can decide 
which is in the right. It decides only which nation has 
the strongest army or the most skillful leaders. If justice 
is the only sound basis of peace, then international justice 
must be secured in the same way as justice in the case 
of quarrels between individuals — by appealing to the 
judgment of disinterested and intelligent arbitrators. 

And arbitration, in order to be universally effective as 
a promoter of peace, must be allowed to take full cog- 
nizance of the subjects of controversy. To provide, as 
is so largely done in arbitration treaties, that arbitration 
shall not be resorted to when a nation's honor is involved, 
is a provision which always makes it possible for either of 
the parties to evade its duty. " Honor " is of so vague 
meaning that anything can be alleged to affect it. The 



